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and its British Ministers have been correspondingly
ready to assume complete responsibility for its action
in domestic affairs. But at critical moments, when
precedent ceases to be an infallible guide, it becomes
impossible to separate the Crown as an institution
from the personality of its wearer. At such moments
the limits of the convention that keeps the Crown out
of politics are reached, and the reigning Sovereign
must himself decide, in the last resort, where his duty
lies. There will be discussions between the King and
His Prime Minister, with whom he stands in specially
close relationship, and the Prime Minister will be fully
acquainted with the King's sentiments before he holds
the Cabinet meetings that will determine the advice to
be formally tendered by the Ministry as a whole. For
such advice Ministers take full responsibility before
Parliament, and personal references to the King in de-
bate are out of order.

The position is well illustrated by the events that
preceded the passage of the Parliament Act of 1911.
Late in 1909 the House of Lords rejected the Budget.
The Liberal Government of the day, regarding this
action as unconstitutional, asked for and obtained a
dissolution. The action of the House of Lords was
the main issue at the ensuing election, and the Gov-
ernment asked for a mandate to curb its powers, but
battle was naturally joined in the constituencies on
the whole record of the Liberal party during its four
years of office. The election confirmed the Govern-
ment in power, though with a greatly reduced major-
ity, and Ministers brought in their Parliament Bill. It